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THE ALDINE 




MARYLAND HEIGHTS, HARPER'S FERRY.— J D. Woodward. 



THE OLD DOMINION. 

[second paper.] 

The tragedies of nations, like the tragedies of in- 
dividuals, are perpetuated by histor}', while their 
prosperities are overlooked. We remember the 
names of places where battles were lost and won 
much longer than we remember the names of places 
which are only remarkable for their natural beauty 
or sublimity. The shot that is fired in battle-fields 
is heard round the world, as Mr. Emerson tells us, 
and the shot that was fired in the battle-fields of 
Virginia ten years ago has not ceased to reverberate 
yet. It is freighted with the memory of brave men, 
and dark and bloody ground, which would have re- 
mained unknown but for the sacrifice of human life 
thereon. Virginia is filled with such graves : they 
are scattered up and down the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, and they cluster about that frowning portal 
through which the contending armies alternately ad- 
vanced and retreated — Harper's Ferry. The pro- 



logue which foreshadowed the " impending conflict " 
was begun there one Sunday night in October, four- 
teen years ago, when the United States Arsenal was 
captured by old John Brown. It ended some two 
months later, when he met his fate on the gallows. 
The tragedy which it opened is supposed to have 
closed at Appomattox Court House six years later. 
Harper's Ferry was famous in a quiet wa}r, and had 
a history of its own, before John Brown was born. 
Its situation was greatly admired by Jefferson, who 
pronounced the passage of the Potomac through the 
Blue Ridge at this point, " one of the most stupen- 
dous scenes in nature, and well worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to witness." This would not be 
saying much now, when Atlantic voyages are made 
in ten or twelve days ; but when Jefferson wrote, 
which was upward of ninety years ago, it was saying 
a great deal. It was not an age of speed, but an age of 
time ; instead of palace cars and mammoth steamers 
there were stage-coaches and sailing-packets. We will 
not undertake to state how long it took on ah aver- 
age packet to cross the Atlantic then ; but it was 



long enough to make a traveler stop to think before 
he crossed it, with no other object in view than sight- 
seeing. Jefferson did not exaggerate, however ; he 
could not exaggerate the grandeur of the scene at 
Harper's Ferry. The town is situated — some of our 
readers may need to be told — on the southern bank 
of the Potomac, at the mouth of the Shenandoah, at 
the base and in the shadow of the Blue Ridge. It is 
picturesquely built around the foot of a hill, and con- 
nected with the opposite bank of the Potomac by a 
magnificent bridge. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road crosses the Potomac on this bridge, the Win- 
chester and Potomac Railroad has its northern ter- 
minus in the town, and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal is in the immediate neighborhood. The Mary- 
land Heights on one side, and the Loudon Heights 
on the other — portals of the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Shenandoah— look majestically down on 
the lordly river at their base. It is supposed by 
many that the whole Valley of Virginia was at one 
time a sea, and that during some great convulsion of 
nature the imprisoned waters found an outlet here. 




HARPER'S FERRY, FROM THE HILL. -J. D. Woodward. 



A remarkable rock, which commands a view both of 
the Potomac and the Shenandoah, and their junction, 
is held in veneration here on account of Jefferson, 
whose name it bears, and who is said to have written 
his "Notes on Virginia " while seated upon it. 




ON THE SHENANDOAH RIVER. —J. D. Woodward. 

Harper's Ferry became a place of national import- 
ance during the administration of Washington, who 
visited it in person, and suggested that it should be 
selected as the site of a National Armory — a sug- 
gestion that was carried into effect in 1794. Congress 
applied to the General Assembly of Virginia for per- 
mission to purchase the site, and, by a vote of the 
latter, permission was given to purchase a tract not 
exceeding six hundred and forty acres. A body of 
land containing one hundred and twenty-five acres 
was accordingly purchased from the heirs of a Mr. 
Harper, a former proprietor, from whom the place, 
which had been called Shenandoah Falls, takes its 
name. This tract is contained in a triangle formed 
by the two rivers, arid a line running from river to 
river along what is now called Union Street. A 
second purchase, embracing three hundred and ten 
acres, was added, and it is upon this tract that the 
village of Bolivar now stands. Some time afterward, 
Congress was desirous of obtaining the benefit of'the 
fine timber growing on the Loudon Heights, and 
not considering it proper— if a reader of to-day can 
credit the statement — to ask any further grants from 
the State of Virginia, leased in perpetuity of Lord 
Fairfax, proprietor of the " Northern Neck," the 
right of all timber, growing and to grow, on a tract 
of thirteen hundred and ninety-five acres on the 
Loudon Heights, immediately adjoining Harper's 
Ferry. Such- in brief, and with as little topography 
as possible, is the history of Harper's Ferry down to 



1796, when the erection of the National Armory was 
commenced by Government. 

Harper's Ferry, as we all remember, suffered much 
during the war. It was the scene of daring raids, 
and was frequently in possession of the Union and 

, Confederate forces. 
The armories and 
Government works 
were of course de- 
stroyed. It was 
also visited by a 
destructive freshet 
which swept down 
the Valley of the 
Shenandoah in the 
summer of 1870. 
The water rose sud- 
denly one night, 
and pouring into 
the principal street 
swept away houses 
and their inhabit- 
ants to such an ex- 
tent that most of 
those who lived in 
what is called the 
" Island," a low neck of land just above the town, 
were drowned. The national importance of its situa- 
tion, and the wild and beautiful scenery by which it 
is surrounded, will prevent Harper's Ferry from ever- 
sinking into insignificance, though the stormy events 
of which it was so often the theatre have marred its ! 



prosperity sadly, and imparted to it an air of deser- 
tion and decay. 

Happily for us, this is not visible in the illustrations 
of Mr. Woodward, who shows us Harper's Ferry from 
the hill of art, figuratively speaking, and in the dis- 
tance that always lends enchantment. We see the 
lordly river along which it lies, and the long train of 
cars which are approaching it, and which at our 
height do not deafen us with their rattle and clatter. 
They are silent as the train which is dashing over the 
distant bridge, silent, shadowy — vanishing ! He takes 
us back in thought to days when the Old Domin- 
ion was in all her glory — when her generous soil was 
cultivated by her greatest men, one of whom, seated 
upon a rock, is jotting down on paper, with the hand 
that wrote the Declaration of Independence, the not- 
able things that he sees about him, that the world 
may know how beautiful the Old Dominion is. 

Mr. Woodward takes us with him along the Shen- 
andoah, and with the privilege that art enables us 
to exercise we are just where we choose to be. We 
start at the South Fork, say, and follow its three 
streams until they unite at Port Republic : thence 
we drift along through the Valley of Virginia until we 
meet the North Fork at Front Royal ; finally we are 
at Harper's Ferry again. It is a delightful voyage 
that we have made, and its greatest charm, apart from 
the river itself, and the beautiful scenery along its 
winding banks, is that which is imparted by the per- 
petual presence of mountains, which have risen before 
us and sunk behind us in the wooded slopes and 
misty summits of the Blue Ridge. 




JEFFERSON'S ROCK.— J. D. Woodward. 



